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T is now currently reported that the painter Gerome 
has decided to give up painting altogether, and 
to devote himself to sculpture for the next few 
years, say five or six, when he will retire definitely 
from the artistic arena. His bronze group of ' The 
Gladiators ' can hardly be considered a success, 
admirable as it is in execution and by the cor- 
rectness of its detail. The quarrel between the pupils of MM. 
G6r6me and Cabanel has been amicably adjusted, and the studios 
of the two great painters were reopened to students as usual after 
the new year. It is whispered that the difficulty arose out of no 
ordinary dissensions between the rival factions, but was caused by 
the fact that at the last competition at the Beaux-Arts the pupils 
of Cabanel received a large proportion of the prizes, the students 
of the rival atelier declaring that the awards were made unjustly. 
It is certain that Cabanel prides himself upon furthering the in- 
terests of his scholars in every possible but legitimate manner, 
while Gerome prefers to leave his followers to make their way by 
their own efforts. Henri Motte, one of Gerome's favourite pupils, 
and the painter of ' The Wooden Horse of Troy,' and of 'Sam- 
son and Delilah,' two remarkable works that attracted much 
attention at the respective Salons at which they were shown, has 
now on hand a very powerful work for the coming Salon. It re- 
presents Circe changing the cotnpanions of Ulysses into swine. 
The subject is one that has been often treated, but the gifted young 
painter has, by the selection of a new point in the incident, con- 
trived to lend the charm, of novelty to the theme. The scene takes 
place in a circular hall supported by pillars. At a raised, semi- 
cii-cular table in the centre sit the gluttonous feasters, while Circe 
in the foreground, with uplifted wand, is in the act of effecting the 
transformation. Some of the victims have undergone a total 
change; while in other instances the human form is contending 
and is blended with the bestial. The conception is a powerful 
one, and is vigorously worked out. 

The opening of the Museum of Decorative Art at the Pavilion 
de Flore, in the Louvre, took place early in January, and its inau- 
guration was marked with much solemnity. The exhibition is 
calculated to surprise all admirers of ancient decorative Art by 
showing how much we moderns really know about the matter. In 
that branch the world has made rapid strides during the last half- 
centu.y. The display of laces, jewels, textile fabrics, and cera- 
mics, would have done honour to any similar collection of antique 
objects. But in carved furniture, for instance, there is nothing 
shown that could equal the best antique specimens in that line. 
The tapestries, too, though extremely beautiful, lack in their de- 
signs the airy graces of Boucher and Watteau, while their hues 
showed crude, as though needing the mellowing influences of time. 
In the fan department there were some exquisite objects shown in 
carved ivory and in mother-of-pearl. One of the former had the 
sticks carved in open-work, the central portion of them showing a 
row of dancing Cupids with linked hands, and with wings and 
draperies touched with gold. The upper part of the sticks was 
carved in a delicate network of foliage, tinted with green and gold. 
This exquisite work of Art was unmounted, and indeed it was 
hard to imagine what manner of leaf would suit such finely-exe- 
cuted carving, as lace would seem too modern, and a painting too 
heavy. Another style was in mother-of-pearl, with miniatures of 
sportive Cupids most beautifully painted upon the sticks. Another 
fan of fine point-lace had sticks of smoked pearl inlaid with an 
elaborate lace-like tracery in threads of gold, the pattern on the 
sticks matching that on the leaf The sticks now appear to be 
the point to which decorative Art is to be applied, even more than 
the leaf, in these delicate and costly fans, which are scarcely suited 
even for the most -careful usage, and seem destined only to be ad- 
mired in a glass case as works of Art, which they undoubtedly are. 
The show of jewelry is not yet complete, but already comprises 
many articles of singular beauty of workmanship. Prominent 
among these was a large pendant set with a single oval sapphire. 
At either side of the stone was a mermaid in dull-yellow gold, the 
long fish-tails curving around and crossing at the base. Each of 



these finely-executed little figures held in her hands a long cord in 
diamonds, caught in a single festoon, and finished at the end with 
a large, pendent, pear-shaped pearl. This design was very novel 
and striking. A branch of oak-leaves in diamonds, set in silver 
filigree, had its acorns simulated by large oval pearls set in cups 
of small diamonds. Very finely finished was a cup in clouded 
onyx upheld by a group of Nereids in enamel. Among the laces, 
the reproductions of antique guipure, by M. Waz^e, of Paris, were 
particularly remarkable. In another division of the museum were 
to be found the fine water-colour drawings from which the scenery 
for the Grand Opera is executed. So fine are these as works of 
Art that one cannot marvel at the perfection of the scenic displays 
at that renowned theatre. The moonlit street in some old Spanish 
city, intended for the first act of " Don Juan," by M. Lavastre, is 
extremely characteristic, and shows a fine effect of light and shade. 
By the same artist also is the weird, Doreesque landscape intended 
for the second act of " Robert le Diable " — a lonely, rugged moun- 
tain-pass, with a ruined castle on an eminence in the foreground, 
low-browed, sepulchral, and sinister, lifting its dusky mass against 
the lurid, fiery streaks of an ominous-looking sunset sky. There 
is poetry in these fine drawings, as well as in the works for whose 
background they are intended. 

The artists are now actively at work on their pictures for the 
Salon, and a visit to the different studios reveals many objects of 
interest. Of course, to an American, the central point of attrac- 
tion is the large studio building on the Boulevard de Clichy, wherein 
a group of the best-known American artists now in Paris are es- 
tablished. In fact, this commodious edifice is almost wholly occu- 
pied by American artists. Chief among them we must count Mr. 
Frederick A. Bridgman, who wears with the modesty of true ge- 
nius his triple honours, namely, his two medals, and the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour. Mr. Bridgman's picture for the coming 
Salon is already nearly finished. It is a scene from the religious 
ceremonies of ancient Egypt, and represents the bringing home to 
the temple of the sacred bull, the incarnation of Osiris. The 
sacred animal, black, sleek, and docile, his neck wreathed with 
flowers, and his horns decorated with a vast disk of polished brass 
surmounted with a white plume, advances under the guidance of 
the priest, preceded by the king and queen, and followed by a band 
of priests bearing the holy ark or shrine of the deity. Beside 
him a very lovely dancing-girl, in draperies of gold-spotted gauze, 
is posturing in quaint yet graceful fashion to the sound of a mu- 
sical instrument, shaped something like a lyre, which she strikes 
herself, keeping time to the measure. Another dancer, on the 
other side of the sacred animal, waves palm-branches as she 
dances. The scene is in one of the temples of ancient Egypt, 
the massive pillars and glowing tracery of which are visible in 
the background, where also are to be seen the multitude await- 
ing the coming of the deity. Behind the cortige a shock-headed 
priest advances, reading from the sacred scroll, while priest- 
esses strike their harps and the lesser attendants fall prostrate. 
Mr. Bridgman has bestowed even more than his usual care on 
the pair that head the procession, namely, the Pharaoh and his 
wife. The latter is very beautiful, though her physiognomy is 
thoroughly Egyptian. Her face, with its long, almond-shaped, 
dark eyes, and characteristic features and colouring, is turned full 
upon the spectator. Her black, straight tresses fall from beneath 
one of those quaintly-graceful head-dresses wherewith Egyptian 
art has made us familiar — a golden bird with outspread wings, the 
beak resting on the forehead, and the long pinions curving around 
the wearer's head. The monarch wears a mitre of strange but 
thoroughly correct aspect. The colouring is warm yet subdued in 
tone, and the drawing and grouping are worthy of the artist's in- 
structor— Ger6me himself. Mr. Bridgman has also just completed 
a smaller work which he destines for the coming Art-Exhibition at 
the club on the Rue Saint-Arnaud. It represents the interior of a 
carpet-bazaar at Cairo. A handsome Egyptian woman is lounging 
over the low doorway of the inner court, and is talking to one of 
the police of Cairo— a singularly picturesque-looking Armenian in 
a shabby but artistically admirable costume, whose full white pet- 
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ticoat and loose jacket recall the dress of the Greeks. The light 
strikes full across his face, which is turned with an upward glance 
towards the fair Oriental, who looks down upon him with a sort 
of indolent consciousness of her own charms. 

Mr. Blashfield's Salon picture is also well under way, and if we 
may confide in the dictum of his master, Bonnat, it shows a marked 
advance over his ' Commodus,' which attracted so much attention 
at the Salon of last year. Like that fine work, it represents a 
scene from the gladiatorial life of ancient Rome, and shows like 
that the passion of the higher orders for mingling in the sports 
of the arena. Two patrician ladies are engaged in a mimic com- 
bat in one of the fencing-schools of Rome, in the presence of 
their friends and attendants. One of them — a fine, powerfully- 
formed dame, who occupies the central position in the foreground 
— is armed as a retiarius or netswoman. She is in the act of 
casting her net,' while her opponent, half hidden behind her huge 
brass buckler, is creeping up with intent to get inside of the cast. 
The netswoman is very handsome ; her finely-formed limbs, re- 
vealed by her short and sleeveless yellow tunic, are bare, and her 
head is also uncovered. Behind her stands her fencing-master, 
applauding and encouraging her by word and gesture. Her ad- 
versary is armed as a swordsman, with greaves and helmet and 
shield. At one side are ranged the aristocratic spectators of the 
game ; one elegant lady is very much bored, and stretches herself 
with a wearied air, while her slave, crouching on the ground at 
her feet, surveys the proceedings with eager interest. A litter 
with its negro bearers waits in the background. The building is 
of a rectangular shape, encircled with pillars, and, like the Colos- 
seum, is roofless. The scene is a novel and an animated one, 
and brings vividly before us those gladiatorial sports of the pa- 
trician Roman ladies that were so severely satirised by Juvenal, 
and against which more than one emperor issued an edict. 

Mr. Milne Ramsey has chosen as his theme a scene from the 
domestic life of the eighteenth century, and has shown us a family 
festival in the reign of Louis XV., disturbed by the arrival of a 
lettre de cachet. The officer who is the bearer of the unwel- 
come missive stands in the immediate foreground, while his two 
subordinates keep guard over the door at one side. At a table 
in the centre of the picture are grouped the guests, thrown into 
disorder by this sudden intrusion. The victim — a fine-looking 
man in a rich suit of rose-tinted satin — shows more indignation 
than dismay, and seems about to spring upon the officer, but his 
wife kneels before him and clings to him in despair, while ano- 
ther lady, seated on the other side of the host, sinks back as 
though swooning. One of the guests in the foreground has started 
up and overset his chair ; two others whisper together and glance 
at their host, while a venerable abb6 at the foot of the table clasps 
his hands together and looks up to heaven. In the background 
stands an old servant, who contemplates the scene in consterna- 



tion. The colouring of this work is very delicate, the accesso- 
ries being carefully studied and finished. The heads of the prin- 
cipal personages are full of expression. 

Mr. C. L. Pearce, with notable ambition, has addressed his 
energies to the reproduction of a Scriptural scene on a large scale. 
His ' Sacrifice of Isaac ' is a gigantic canvas with life-sized figures, 
but the success of his effort has been commensurate with its 
boldness. He has chosen the moment when the angel stays the 
hand of Abraham. Poised in mid-air, with a downward, swooping 
movement the celestial messenger lays one hand on the breast 
of the patriarch, who recoils with uplifted knife, while Isaac, 
bound with cords and extended on a long, couch-shaped heap of 
stones, occupies the right-hand side of the canvas. The group 
is thus admirable in composition, being perfectly balanced with- 
out any crowding of the figures. That of the angel, hovering 
with outspread wings and descending between the father and the 
son, is peculiarly well treated. Mr. Pearce has also in his stu- 
dio another large picture representing Medea and her children, 
which was intended for the Salon of last year, but was not com- 
pleted in time, and indeed is still unfinished. It is a very pow- 
erful work, the head of the sorceress being particularly strong and 
expressive. Her black-and-white draperies, too, are admirably 
managed, and the contrast between her gloomy, sinister counte- 
nance and the innocent grace of the unconscious children is very 
finely rendered. 

Mr. Hyneman, who is making^ rapid progress under his great 
master, Bonnat, has just finished a very charming head of a lady 
in the costume of the Directory. He has also commenced a life- 
sized figure of Desdemona, which, though just sketched in, shows 
great promise. 

M. Bonnat is now engaged on his portrait of Victor Hugo, 
which promises to be one of the noblest of his works. This great 
artist paints very rapidly, and, were he less painstaking and con- 
scientious, he would soon accumulate a large fortune by taking 
portraits, as he is universally acknowledged to be the greatest por- 
trait-painter of the day, and the vogue that he enjoys, and the 
prices that he demands, are both commensurate with his reputation. 
But he never permits a picture to leave his studio till he is tho- 
roughly satisfied with it himself. It is told of him that a wealthy 
amateur offered him thirty thousand francs for his picture of ' Ja- 
cob wrestling with the Angel,' which was universally conceded to 
be one of the least successful of his works. Instead of closing 
with the offer, M. Bonnat scraped the picture entirely out, and 
painted it all over again. Not being satisfied with this second 
attempt, he scraped it out once more, and is now at work on it 
anew. " I think," he said, showing it to a friend the other day, 
" that there is good material there, and I shall get it right some 
day." 

Lucv H. Hooper. 



THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 




HE Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Water-Colour Society began on Monday, Febru- 
ary 3rd, at the rooms of the National Academy 
of Design. The pictures, numbering nearly six 
hundred, are almost entirely by American artists. 
There are not so many large and striking ones 
as in some past years, but there is much ex- 
cellence and no little variety, the average of the work being no- 
tably in advance of any other year. Both the paintings and the 
black-and-white pictures show a fresh departure in many of the 
old members of the Water-Colour Society, and there are a num- 
ber of new artists, whose works are both brilliant and interesting. 
The pictures are not overshadowed, as occasionally in the past, by 
splendid specimens of European work ; but many a painter shows 
the traces in his work of thought which has come to him through 
his study in Europe, and in the contemplation of other skies, at- 
mospheres, and customs, than our own ; and in almost every case 
this full and rich culture tells to the advantage of American sub- 
jects. 



There is generally an absence of imitation of any European me- 
thods of painting, though a free touch like Corot reappears in the 
' Forenoon Effect ' (47), by A. H. Wyant, where a soft and lovely 
sunlight, equally dispersed upon a broad meadow retiring into 
a remote distance, is produced by luminous white clouds that 
seem saturated with sunshine. Delicate trees in dark, silhouetted 
forms take up and throw back this broad sunshine, and at a short 
distance, so free and broad is the handling of the artist, the 
painting resembles the lowland landscapes of Maris combined 
with the tender sensibility of a Corot. But though somewhat of 
both these two men is recalled to mind, the visitor cannot but re- 
cognise that the quality which resembles Maris is really only the 
result of an immense practice, which time and the constant use of 
the brush could alone secure ; and that it was the trained eye 
combined with a nice perception that conceived and transcribed 
the delicate tips of the trees after the same fashion that Corot 
might have painted them. Like conditions in the artists had pro- 
duced like results. 

Among the pictures which have acquired a positive style by a 



